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speaking, or moving; then I rose, took my cloak and my
sword, and prepared to depart.

'What!3 she said, 'you wu^ not stay with me?'

'Shall we meet to-morrow?
*I hope so. Adieu.'
I left this hell and went home to bed. At eight o'clock
the following morning she was at my house. I told Jarbe
I would not receive her, but she pushed past him.
'I hope,3 said I, 'that you have brought me the two bills
I confided to you last night.'
el have not them with me, but why do you wish me to
return them?'
At these words my rage got the better of me and, break-
ing all bounds, spent itself in a flood of invective. My
nature had need of some such explosion. I was overwrought;
tears came to my relief; I cried like a woman.
The infamous creature waited until she saw me weak
and exhausted with sobbing, unable to utter a word, then
gently and sweetly told me she had sworn to her mother
to preserve always the strictest austerity of conduct in her
house, and that was why she had come to me here. She was
mine, and if I would keep her, she would never leave me.
The transition from love to anger is rapid; the opposite
process is long and difficult. Mere rage may be appeased by
tears, caresses, and submission; but when a man feels that
he has been deceived and cruelly trifled with, he is tem-
porarily incapable of the softer emotions. With me the
mere paroxysm of anger has ever been of brief duration,
but when I am indignant as well, pride makes me inflexible,
until time brings forgetfulness.
Charpillon knew that I should not, that I could not, take
her at her word. Instinct in such a case teaches a woman
what science and experience cannot teach a man.
Towards evening the young monster left me, affecting a
sad, mortified, and downcast air, saying: CI hope you will
come to me when you come to yourself.*